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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FAHvI  FALIILY  LIVIITG 


(Report  01   a  joint  co:.ir[ittcj  fron:  "cho  Burcc.u  of  Hoi::^  Economics, 
Reserve      -v,^  Buroau  ox   Agriciil  curc.l  Bconomics ,   and  th.^  Extension  Service.) 


The  "bo-lance  of  lanu  inconc  left  as  a  return  for  the  cp^racor's  ce.pital, 
labor,  and  nana£-cnient  averaged  $8';7  in  I729,  $566  in  I93O,   $342  in  1S31,   and  un- 
doubtedly declined  to  e  still  lower  level  in  1932.     There  has  been  considerable 
variation  in  the  changes  in  net  farm  inccne  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.     Gross  income  fror.  agriculture  declined  fron  $11,^59,000,000  in  I929 ,  to 
$6,955,000,000  in  1931,  and  to  about  $5,240,000,000  in  1932.     Tui:  decrease  from 
1931  "^o  1932  amounted  to  25  per  cent.     Those  figures  relcte  to  income  from  farm 
production  each  year,   includin^^  the  value  of  products  sold  plus  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts retained  for  use  m  the  farn  h-ome .     Reductions  in  expenditure  for  the  fc.rm 
business  in  1932  v/ere  not  as  great  as  reductions  in  gross  income,  and  hence  net 
income  from:  farming  was  more  than  25  per  cent  lower  in  1932  than  in  1931. 

Incom.e  from,  farm  production  for  1933 »   assum.ing  approximately  norme.l 
crop  conditions  and  som.c  improvemjnt  in  business,   is  not  likely  to  be  materially 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1932.     This  estir.atc  does  not  of  cours^   take  into 
account  an^'"  change  which  m.ight  be  brouglit  about  by  legislation. 

Incomes  received  by  farm  familiDS  from  industries  other  than  agricul- 
ture have  likewise  been  greatly  reduced.     Eleven  per  cent  of  'chc  m-en  and  boys  and 
37  por  cent  of  the  wom.on  and  girls  living  on  farms  and  reporting  gainful  occupa- 
tions v/ere  enga-ged  in  industri-^s  other  than  agriculture  in  April,   1930-  (Komc- 
miaking  is  not  included  among  the  gainful  occupations  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
but  is  treated  separately  in  Census  reports.)     Th:  earnings  of  the  la.rge  number 
of  persons  living  on  farm.s  and  roceiving  incomes  from  other  industries  at  that  time 
were  large  enough  in  certain  regions,  especially  in  Now  England  and  the  Laddie 
Atlantic  Sts^tes,   to  provide  an  important  supplement  to  famiily  income  when  peclod 
v/ith  'eaney  income  c-vailable  from  the  farm. 

Opporxuni ties  for  such  earnings  l:ave  greatly  decreased  since  the  early 
mionths  of  1930  in  view  of  the  general  reduction  in  ir.dustrial  employment  and 
wages.     It  would-  appear .  that  in  m.ost  sec  tions  of  the  United  States  persons  living 
on  faniis  will  probably  not  earn  enough  in  industries  otner  than  agriculture  in 
-933}   "to  change  materially  the  economic  status  of  their  families,   unles^  there  is 
a  marked  revival  in  business  activitj^  in  thic  near  future. 

The  effort  of  farm  faa.ilies  to  increase  th.^ir  cash  incomes  through  in- 
creasing production  of  food  and  textile  products  in  forms  imiucdiatcly  available 
for  consumer  use  to  be  sold  at  roadside  st:uids  and  tnrough  farmi  v/om.3n's  marketing 
organizations  and  other  agencies  v;ill  unctoubtedly,  continue  throughout  the  commng 
year.     The  use  of  different  torus  of  barter  to  increase  real  income  is  reported 
from,  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  likely  to  continue. 

Retail  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commiodities  bought  for  family  main- 
tenrnce  continued  to  decline  in  1932.     Tlie  index  dropped  -fro:.:  121  per  cent  of 
the  I9IO-I914  average  in  Decem.ber,   I93I,   to  approximately  10?  per  cent  in  Decem- 
ber,  1932.     All  groups  of  comreodities  declined,   the  greatest  decr.^ases  occurring 
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in  pricGG  for^  furnituro  end  clotiiing  and  the-,  lor.rjt  in  prices  'for 
fuel  for  tliG  house  c.nd  for  the  aui-onobile.     The  decline  during  the  latter 
half  of  1932,   hov/ever,  was  r.uch  less  than  during  siuilar  pcriod;3  of  the  last, 
two  years.     Trends  in  retail  GGuntr3?'  pricjs  during  the  coning  year  will  de- 
pend upon  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  changes  in  .v;holcsale  prices.  Whole- 
sale-prices .shov/ed  greater  stability  in  fthc  .suniaer  of  1932  tho,n  in  the  sui.iiner  . 
of  the  preceding  two  years.     During  the  last  three  nonths,   however,   the  de- 
cline in  average  wholesale '  prices  hias  been  as  great  as  in,  the  last  three  nonths 
of  1931'j  '^I'^-'i  prices,  have  now  reached  a  levul  belov;  the  low  point  of  Juno,  1932' 

The  course  of  the  agricultural  depressio'n  has  brought  about  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  the  far.iily  food  supply'  purchased,  as  v;ell  as  pronounced 
decreauSes  in  expenditures  for  house-furnishings  and  equipncnt.,  for  clothing, 
for  opera.tion  of  the  autonobile,  and  for  recreation.     The  snail  expenditures 
of  nany  fanilios  for  nedicr.l  care  probably  nean  inadequate  protection  fron 
disease  except  in  sections  of  th;.  country  wh^-re  connunity  nodical  facilities 
are  o.vailable.  ■  ■ 

Hecent  studies  of  farn  fanily  living  anong"  groups  with  low  none^'  incones 
show  that  fron  26  to  \\\  per  cent  of  total  expenditures  were  devoted  to  food  in 
different  connunities,  fron  14  to  36  pcr  cent  to  clotliing,  depending  upon  the 
prevailing"  size  of  fanily  in  the  group,   (larger  fanilios  cllotting  a  nuch  great- 
er proportion  of  the  total  to  clotaing  than  'snailer  ones)  fron  6  to  I9  per  cent 
to  house  operation,  fron  2  to  9  Pcr  cent  to  furnishings  and  eoyaipnent,  fron  2  to 
10  pur  cent  to  nodical  care,  fron  3  to  I6  per  cent  to  education,  recreation, 
and'  connunity  v/elfare,.  and  fron  6  to  19.per  cent  to  niscel laneous  items. 

Farn  fanilies  accus toned  to,  a  level  of  living  which  they  can  not  nov/ 
procure,  even  c,t  current  retail  prices,  without  spending  nuch  nore  money 
than  their  present  incones  warrant,  will  probably  not,nalce,   however,   the  sane 
distribution  of  expenditures  that  would  be  nade  by  fanilies  accustoned  to  very 
low  cr.sh  incones.     Sone  of  then  will  utilize  barter  in  so  far  as  it  is  practi- 
cal to  increase  real  incones.  .  Others  will  increase  the  purciiasing  pov.'or  of 
their  dollars  by  bu^'ing  through  cooperative  purchasing  associations.  Reports 
to  the  Federal  Farn  Board  indicate  that  th,e  nest  , pronounced  increase  in  cooper- 
ative purchasing  for  the  use  of  farn  fanilies  has   taken  place  in  purchases  of 
gasoline,   lubricating  oil  c.nd  grease.     In  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  cooperative  marketing  assceiations  purchasing  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil  for  their  nemb,jrs,   as  well  as  in  the  number  of  consuL.or  co- 
operc.tives  handling  these  it^ns.     Throe  cooper-ativo  purchasing  rrgL.niza.t ions 
dealing  in  nothing  but  gasoline,   oil,  and  grease  reported  Dusiness  for  193^-31 
ranging  fron  $600,000  to  $1,600,000. 


The  grov;ing  disparity  botv/esn  pricos  rjcaivoo.  "by  iczrmQrs  for  food- 
s-tuffs producod  and  prices  paid  for  articles  of  food  pnrchasod  at  retail,  has 
led  farm  families  to  iricreas-ro  thair  product io;!  of  food  for  home  uso.  Since 
1929  prices  of  food  materials  purchased  oy  farmers  iiave  declined, 38  per  cent, 
v;hile  prices  received,  at  the  farm  from  the  sal-c  of  grains  ha/e  declined  62  per 
cent,  meat  animials  ^3  per  cent,   fruits  and  voiretables  4^  per  cent,   dairy,  prod- 
ucts /i9  pe^'  cent,  and  poultry  products  54  pc-T  cent.-    The  spioific  adjustments 
in  th^  proportion  of  tlio  various  types  of  food  purchased  and  home  produced  which 
may  well  "be  m.ade  by  any  individual  family  depend  upon  tnc  xype  of  farming,  upon 
the  relative  cost  of  food  when  home  produced  and  when  purchased,  and  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  farm  family  : assuming .  the-  task  of  preparing  tiic  raw  materials 
for  home  consumption.     For  example,  many  farmers  who  raise  wheat  c^nd  are  near  a 
small  mill  can  have  their  ovm  wheat  ground  or  else  exchange  it  for.  flour  to  ad- 
vantage.    If  the  toll  for  grinding  is  as  lovi  es  one-eighth  (th^  legal  toil  in 
Virginia  and  the  usual  toll  some  years  ago  when  custom  milling  was  more  preva- 
lent) a  f armor  can  obtain  one  barrel  of  flour  (19 6  pounds)  for  about  five 
bushels  of  wheat  if  he  takes  no  bran  or  shorts.     At  th.  Unit-d  States  average 
farm  price  in  Doceinoer  five  bushels  of  wheat  v/ould  be  wor'ch  only.  $1.58>  This 
compares  with  the  United  States  average  retail  price-  of  3.O  cents  per  pound 
($5»38  per  barrel)   for  flour  in  November  and  with  a  wholesale  price  of  around 
^3.00  per  barrel  for  straight  floi.ir  a"  principal  milling  centers  during,  the  same 
month.   .?/hile  perhaps  most  farmers  can  not  have  their  wheat  ground  for  a  toll 
as  low  as  one -eighth,  a  large  enough  number  are  finding  it  worth  while   to  have 
custom^  grinding  done  that  the  business  of  the  small  mills  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  past  two  years.     One  barrel  of  flour,   together  wit?i  the  other  necessary 
ingredients  is  sufficient  to  make  b.two'^n  2o0  and  3OC  on. -pound  loaves  of  bread, 
which  at  the  average  of  rexail  pric.:;S  prevailing  in  the  United  Status,  would  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  $18. OC.     These  coinparisons  are  indicative  of  the  type  of  sav- 
ings which  many  farmv.rs  are  forced  to  make  because  of  the  v^ry  low  returns  which 
they  can  obtain  for  th.,.  ir  labor  in  producing  farm,  products  and  xhe  relatively 
high  costs  of  goods  and  services  in. retail  markets . 

Prior  to  1929  j  prosperous  farm  famiilies  were  purchasing  from  one-fourth 
to  more  than  one -half  of  the.,  ir  food  supply.     About  30  per  cent  of  their  expendi- 
tures for  food  went  for  brjad,  flour,  and  cereals,  about  I8  per  cent  for  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits,  about  IS  per  cent  for  sugars  and  molasses,  e.bout        per  cent  for 
lean  moat  and  fish,   about  10  per  cent  for  fats,   s.rA  about  10  per  cent  for  miscel- 
laneous articles,     preliminary  figures  from  tlie  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Sstimiates  indicate  that  in  I93I  about  30  per  cent  more  wheat  was  ground  at  hom.e 
or  exchanged  at  mills  for  flour  than  in  1929;   ov-..r  45  cunt  mor^  apples  were 

kept  for  home  consumption;   about  14  per  cent  more  eggs;  and  about  j  per  cent  more 
milk.     Farm  gardens  were  larger  and  mor^  productive.     Ff.rm  slaughter  of  mca.t  anim- 
als,  especially  of  hogs  was  greatly  increased.     Reports  indicate  that  in  1932 
production  of  these  items  for  home  use  was  even  greater,     lor  instance  larger 
gardens  and  increased  hom:  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  particularly 
marked.     Meat  clubs  liave  been  growing  in  number,  a  '.leavicr  canning  and  preserving 
program  has  been  carried  out,  and  bread  baking,  churning,  cheese  making  and  other 
home  production  activities  have  b..en  revived.     In  seme  areas  a  live-at-home  pro- 
gram, is  being  followed  in  so  far  as  is  feasible;   in  ctn^^rs,   tre  trend  toward  self- 
sufficiency  for  tlie  individual  farm  family  will  undoubtedly  continue  during  the 
coming  j^cx.r. 
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^arni  families  c.ro  t^-'.kin^,-  rnorj  int,:r:.o''c  then  ovor  b:;forc  in  planning  for 
trio  efficient  production  and  conservation  of  an  ado Ciua'^C'' -yearly  food  supply.  Plans 
pulDliohod  in  various  .ptatcG  for  r:uidint'r  horn:,  food  oi-oduction  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  very  liberal  adequate  diets,  as  many  farm  families  have  th^  resources  for 
providing  themselves  with  a  generous  varied  food  supply.     It  is,  hov.ever,  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  during  the  comine  y.-.ar  niany  farm  fam.ilies  will  not  have  such 
resources.     If  a  farm,  he.s  speciali2:;d  in  noni-jod  crops  or  in  a  single  commiodity  to 
the  exclusion  of  garden,  poultry,  dairying  or  livestock  enterprises,  the  home  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  diet  is  impossible,  until  cert-ain  chaaiges  are  made  in  the 
farm  production  program.     Until  such  adjustments  can  be  made  and  where  much  of  the  : 
food  must  be  purchc.sed,   the  economical  bu  1:  cic^'Jquate  diete.ries  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  home  Economics  for  use  in  urban  relief  v/ork  miay  v/ell  bo  mad.;   the  basis 
for  planning  the  farm  family's  food  supply.     It  is  also  imiportant  to  recognize  that 
long-standing  food-consumption  habits  .:.re  not  quickly  changed.     There  is  much  loss 
difference  betv/ocn  t'ne  per  capita  expenditures  of  low- income  and  high-income  farm 
famiilics  for  food,   tlian  for  tne  other  major  items  in  tne  family  budget, 

hong-time  planning  is  ne-cc'sary  to  ;:ichK;e  appr:ciable  changes  in  food-pro- 
duction DracticCs.      'side  from  ouick  grcv/ing  vegetables,   the  nroduction  of  the 
items  v/eiich  enter  into      Well-planned  diet  require  considerable  capital  investment 
and  often  several  months  must  elapse  befora  the  food  products  are  ava.ilablc  for  ■ 
consui:ipt  ion.     h'he  year  1933  v;ill  undoubtedly  see  still  more  farm  famdlies  mobiliz- 
ing their  resourc.-s  a.ccerding  to  a  plaai  suited  to  t/io  ir  individual  needs,   to  in- 
crease the  home  production  of  their  food  supply  for  tlw:  wholo  year.     In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  t]iis  v/ill'  entail  greater  cr.phasis  on  garden-,   orchard-,  dairy, 
poultry,  cind  livestock  enterprises  tuan  heretofore.   '  It  will  also  rcquii'o  a  well- 
planned  prcgre,;.!  to  can,  dry,   store  or  otherv.isj  pieserve  products  for  ou  t-of -season 
periods.  .   '  • 

Opportunities  for  increasing  th:.  home  production  of  other  consumption 
goods  are  m^ore  limited  than  those  f«r  increasing  the  hom.e-grown  food  supply.  Home 
sewing  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  and,   on  some  farm.s  where  sheep  are 
raised,   skills  c.nd  equipment  lit  Lie  used  for  nrirj  years  ar;  being  cr.lled  upon  to 
convert  home-grown  wool  into  cloteing  and  bod  covo rings .     Goap  making  for  family 
use  has  been  incre:  sing  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.     Fa.rm.-produced  fuel 
is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent;   lumber  produced  on  tkj  farm  wood  lot  is 
being  used  for  repairs  to  the  house  ,and  for  furniture  making. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  a  cont inuanc...  of  and,   in  many  ■  instances ,  an 

oxten!-:ion  of  the-  live-at-home  program  in  1933  •     In  as  far  ac  possible,  until  their 

incomes  increase  frrm  faralies  v/ill  have  to  depend  on  the  devo'lopment  of  their  own 
resources  for  their  fam.ily  living. 


